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A SYNTHESIS OF CURRENT LITERATURE ON ENGLISH 
AS A SECOND LANGUAGE: ISSUES FOR EDUCATIONAL POLICY 



I. INTRODUCTION 

Overview 

This synthesis of literature on English as a second language (ESL) and 
analysis of educational policy issues was prepared as part of the Review, 
Summary, and Synthesis of Literature on English as a Second Language , 
under Contract Number 300-8*1-0166 for the Office of Bilingual Education and 
Minority Languages Affairs, U.S. Department of Education. 

The major tasks accomplished in this study are the following: 

Completion of a literature search on ESL instructional 
approaches, organizational patterns, materials, and language 
learning theories. 

Completion of a review and summary of the literature 
identified through the literature search. 

Preparation of a narrative synthesis addressing educational 
policy issues. 

The products resulting from this study are a report containing an annotated 
bibliography of current literature on ESL, a report summarizing the 
literature reviewed, and the present report, which synthesizes the 
information summarized and addresses educational policy issues for 
different age and grade levels of students receiving ESL Instruction in 
U.S. publ ic schools. 
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Rationale and Purpose 

The need for a cohesive policy on English as a second language (ESL) 
education In U.S. public schools Is readily apparent both from the numbers 
of limited English proficient school-aged children in the United States and 
from the numbers of teachers providing ESL Instruction in schools. In 1980 
the estimated number of school-aged limited English proficient (LEP) 
children was l.h million, and Is expected to rise to ^.h million by the 
year 2000 (Oxford-Carpenter et at., 198A) . Even though three quarters of 
these young people were born in the United States, a language otner than 
English Is spoken In their homes, and for them, English Is a second 
language which must be learned well enough to succeed In school and to 
participate effectively In American society. Not all are successful In 
learning English as a second language, however, and many fall behind their 
age mates and eventually drop out of school because they cannot compete 
successfully with native English speakers. Educators In school districts 
serving the needs of LEP students are well aware of the many problems 
involved In developing a high level of English competence In non-native 
speakers. In 1980-81 an estimated 103,000 teachers In the United States 
were providing ESL instruction to LEF students in elementary and high 
schools (O'Halley, 1983), and this number is expected to rise as the number 
of students needing ESL Instruction increases. 



Students in ESL classess need and deserve the most effective instructional 
approaches available which are grounded In research on how Individuals 
learn a second language. Instructional approaches need to be supported not 
on!y by research on their effectiveness but also by organizational patterns 
and Instructional materials which facilitate the delivery of Instruction. 
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The purpose of this report Is to address some of the policy Issues 
affecting ESL education through consideration of the following seven 
questions: 

1. What are the educational benefits of ESL Instructional 
approaches currently found In elementary and high 
schools? 

2. What language learning theories support current ESL 
Instructional approaches? 

3. How do the various organizational patterns of ESL 
programs Interact with classroocm composition and what 
are the effects on second language learning In ESL 
settings? 

h. When an* how is the native language and culture of 
students used In conjunction with ESL Instruction? 

5. How do cognitive, social, and affective learning styles 
of students affect their acquisition and learning of 
English in ESL settings? 

6. What are the effects of student characteristics on 
second language learning In ESL settings? 

7. What Instructional materials are appropriate for use 
with various ESL Instructional approaches? 

The discussion of these Issues Is based on the two previous reports 
submitted as part of this study, Review, Summary, and Synth esis of 
Literature on English as a Second Language . The first report is a review 
of current literature on English as a Second Language which Identifies a 
representative sample of recent published documents on ESL Instructional 
approaches, organizational patterns, and instructional materials in current 
use In U.S. elementary and high schools, and the language learning theories 
supporting the instructional approaches Identified (Chamot & 
Stewner-Manzanares, 1985) • The second report Is a summary of the 
literature on ESL Instructional approaches, organizational patterns, 
Instructional materials, and language learning theories Identified in the 
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first report; In the summary report, published Information Is supplemented 
by Information from a series of Interviews with ESL teacher trainers, 
second language learning theorists, Bilingual Education Multifunctional 
Support Renters (BEHSCs) , and ESL specialists In local school districts 
(Chamot S Stewner-Manzanares, 1985)* 

r 

Additional policy Issues outside the scope of work of the present study 
Include questions related to the training and certification of ESL 
teachers, the identification of the academic language skills needed In the 
mainstream English curriculum, articulation of the ESL program with the 
mainstream curriculum, the relationship of English proficiency tests to 
language demands of the mainstream classroom, and the needs of older 
students entering U.S. schools after significant Interruptions of previous 
schooling. These and other policy Issues are urgent and need to be 
addressed in future studies. 

Organization 

This report is organized in six chapters, starting with this Introduction. 
In the second chapter, the first two policy questions stated above are 
addressed through a discussion of Issues related to ESL Instructional 
approaches and second language learning theories. The third chapter 
addresses the third and fourth policy questions through an analysis of 
organizational and programmatic Issues. The fifth and sixth policy 
questions are discussed In the fourth chapter which addresses the 
relationship between student characteristics and ESL learning. The fifth 
chapter discusses the seventh policy question on curriculum and 
instructional materials Issues. In addition to the analysis contained in 
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each chapter, gaps between theory, research, and practice are identified, 
and the need for additional research Is discussed. Finally, the sixth 
chapter summarizes and synthesizes the information contained in the 
previous chapters and proposes future research directions. 
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It. ESL INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACHES: 
EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS AND LANGUAGE LEARNING THEORIES 



Overview 



This chapter addressess the first two policy questions: 

1. What are the educational benefits of ESL Instructional 
approaches currently found In elementary and high 
schools? 

2. What language learning theories support current ESL 
Instructional approaches? 

This chapter discusses both practical and theoretical issues related to the 
following thirteen Instructional approaches identified In A Summary df 
Current Literature on English as a Second Language (Chatnot & 
Stewner-Hanzanares, 1985) s 

Audlollngual Method Notional/Functional Syllabus 

Silent Way Communicative Approaches 

Community Language Learning Strategic Interaction Approach 

Suggestopedla Natural Approach 

Language Experience Approach Cognitive Approaches 

New Concurrent Approach Content-Based Approaches 
Total Physical Response 

The first part of this chapter addresses the practical issues Involved with 
these various ESL approaches, namely the educational benefits Identified 
with each. In the second part of this chapter, the second language 
learning theories supporting these Instructional approaches are reviewed. 
Finally, the gaps between research and practice and what Is claimed and 
what can be demonstrated are discussed, and the need for research on the 
effectiveness of different ESL instructional approaches Is appraised. 
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Educational B enefits of Current ESL Instructional Approaches 



i 

An examination of the thirteen different approaches to ESL Instruction 
reveals that each approach claims certain benefits for students. These 
benefits need to be related to two major factors: Instructional objectives 
and students' needs. Instructional objectives vary with the age and grade 
level of students, and student needs at the primary grade level are quite 
different from those of high school students. These two factors can also 
be related to other factors such as student characteristics, organizational 
patterns of programs, and availability of suitable Instructional materials. 
Such a complex relationship of factors indicates that no one Instructional 
approach Is likely to be a panacea for all ESL students In both elementary 
and high schools. Specification of Instructional objectives and of student 
needs at different grade levels needs to be considered before selecting a 
specific instructional approach. 

Although the ultimate objec?WeN>f ESL instruction for LEP students must 
always be the development of English skills sufficient to allow educational 
access to the mainstream curriculum, the degree to which these skills need 
to be developed varies with the age and grade level of the student. Thus, 
a kindergarten child needs primarily to develop oral communicative 
competence in English, whereas an upper elementary or secondary student 
needs to develop the academic language skills needed to participate 
effectively in the literacy-dependent curriculum of the secondary school. 
The same "instructional approach for developing English skills may not be 
appropriate for such differing instructional objectives. 
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Student and teacher characteristics can also be be expected to have an 
influence on the choice of Instructional approach. Some students and 
teachers may be more comfortable with one .approach than another, and this 
would affect the effectiveness of an approach in a particular 
teaching/learning si tuation. In fact, the information gained from the 
interviews conducted to supplement the literature reviewed indicated that 
most teachers did not use a single approach but opted for eclecticism, 
using aspects of different approaches that they found to be effective for 
their particular students* 

Student needs should also be considered when selecting or adapting an 
instructional approach. This is especially true in cases where students 
need prerequisite skills before being able to participate effectively in 
the ESL curriculum. For instance, prel iterate students past the primary 
grade level need to develop initial reading and writing skills before they 
can follow an ESL curriculum which incorporates Instructional objectives 
appropriate for their age and grade level. 

In the discussion of educational benefits of various ESL instructional 
approaches that follows, major features of the approaches identified are 
discussed, and then compared to instructional objectives and student needs 
at different grade levels. 

Audiol inqual Method* The preva 1 ence of aud loll ngual methodol ogy i n 
school districts interviewed and in instructional materials surveyed 
indicates that many ESL practitioners believe it to be an effective 
teaching Method. The simplicity of this approach is appealing: the 
teacher moaels correct sentences, students repeat them many times, and 
finally the model sentences become fixed In memory and can be retrieved 
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whenever the student needs to say that particular sentence* Each of these 
steps, however, is refuted by recent ideas in linguistics, cognitive 
psychology, and pedagogy* In general, the importance of meaning and 
understanding is today considered of paramount importance in these 
disciplines, and in audiolingual methodology, meaning and understanding can 
be bypassed. 

Recent studies which have compared the audiolingual method to other ESL 
Instructional approaches such as cognitive approaches (Ramirez & 
Stromquist, 1979) and Total Physical Response (Asher, 1982; Wong, 198*0, 
have consistently found that students taught audiol ingual ly scored lower on 
achievement measures than those taught by the other methods. 

Yet audiolingual methods linger. One reason may be that the method has a 
number of teaching techniques and a variety of instructional materials 
associated with it; this means that it is easy to teach. New approaches 
tend to provide less specification for exact teaching techniques, and 
textbook publishers, who ultimately depend on teachers for the acceptance 
of their materials, have been reluctant to innovate too drastically. In 
.audiolingual teaching, the classroom is teacher-directed, so that specific 
Instructions for what the teacher should do are quite clear. Coninun i cat i ve 
approaches, on the other hand, rely on task-centered small group work, and 
the teacher's role is not as clear-cut. Cognitive approaches focus on the 
learner, which might seem to leave the teacher without a role. Approaches 
calling for teachers to provide comprehensible input to their students as 
their major classroom function not only leave teachers In some doubt as to 
exactly how to provide comprehensible input, but also downplay instruction 
to the point that teachers may even feel superfluous. 
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Another aspect of the audiol i npt'sl metnod that teachers may intuitively 
accept is its insistence that students be prevented If possible from making 
errors, and that if errors are made, they should be corrected Immediately. 
ESL teachers, like English teachers of native English speakers, may have a 
deep conviction that correct language usage is the single most important 
product of their teaching. They may firmly believe, and be encouraged in 
their belief by the curriculum they are required to teach, that extensive 
overt practice of grammatical patterns will lead to the use of correct 
grammar automatically. 

Points to be considered about the continued popularity of the audiol ingual 
method are: 

o This metitod is probably the easiest to teach and is 
supported by extensive instructional materials. 

o Many ESL teachers today were themselves taught a 
fo/eign language audiol ingual ly, so the methodology is 
quite familiar to them. 

o Newer approaches require expenditures of time and 
" effort which teachers may not have available; Inseryice 
workshops, teacher-developed materials, and individual- 
ization of instruction are examples of time and energy 
commitments -required of teachers adopt i ng newer jfi^ 
instructional approaches. 

The Wilder Shores. Three instructional approaches are innovative, but 
their applications to classrooms in U.S. schocls may be limited. Each has 
claimed success in teaching second language, however, and each has 
enthusiastic adherents. instructional approaches on the wilder shores of 
ESL include Silent Way, Community Language Learning, and Suggestopedi a. 
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Silent Way involves the student in consciously learning grammatical forms 
by recalling stored visual and auditory images. The teacher is silent for 
long periods, forcing students to rely on their own auditory recollection 
of the language, which is facilitated by association with visual images. 
There is little emp\rical evidence for thjs approach, and student 
frustration has been reported. (Stevick, 1980; Varvel , 1973) • The paucity 
of language provided by the teacher and limited opportunities for student 
practice make this approach the very antithesis of communicative approaches 
which call for comprehensible input from the teacher and active use of the 
language by students* 

Community Language Learning uses psychological counseling techniques to 
develop language proficiency. Students and teacher cooperate on 
task-centered activities in an unpressured atmosphere. This approach is 
communicative rather than grammatically based, and focuses on social and 
affective aspects of language learning. The relationships of this 
humanistic approach to instructional objectives in schools is not explicit. 
Evidence for the effectiveness of this approach comes from practice; for 

some students it is too psychologically demanding, whereas others find it a 

v. 

worthwhile experience (Stevick, t$8G). Little is known about this approach 
for school -aged ESL students. 

A third psychologically-based second language learning approach is 
Suggestopedia, which originated in Bulgaria. In this approach, students 
are supposed to learn by suggestion. Certain techniques employed in the 
suggestion method are: relaxation through physical exercise and 
suggest ion, use of specif I c types of background music to overcome 
intellectual inhibitions to intake of the new language, provision of 
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physically comfortable and aesthetically appealing surroundings, and 
encouragement of Infant! I izatlon so that memorization becomes spontaneous. 
Evidence for the effectiveness of this apprpach Is provided by its 
originator (Lozanov, 1979) in Bulgaria, and, in the United States, by a 
study in Iowa which found that the use of suggestopedl a across the 
curriculum in the firs^ ten grades led to accelerated achievement 
(Hammerman, 1 979) • This evidence has been challenged because of 
methodological weaknesses in the case of Lozanov (Scovel, 1979), and 
because of non-repl icabi 1 1 ty of suggestopedl a results in other studies 
(Wagner S Tilneyi 1983). 

The usefulness of suggestopedl a in addressing instructional objectives of 
ESL curricula in U.S. schools has not been addressed, so this approach, 
while interesting and innovative, does not at this time seem particularly 
practical for second language learning contexts. 

Three main points can be made about the wilder shores of ESL instructional 
approaches: 

o Silent Way, Community Language Learning, and 
Suggestopedia are highly innovative approaches to 
teaching a second language. 

o Each approach requires a high level of teacher training 
and teachers who can believe that a single, disciplined 
approach can meet the needs of all students. 

o Each approach requires a learning context that can be 
completely controlled, and this may be difficult in a 
public school setting. 

C ommun 1 cat 1 ve Approaches * Newer approaches to second and forei gn 
language Instruction stress the importance of developing communicative 
. % competence, which has been defined as consisting of grammatical competence, 
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sociol inguistic competence, discourse competence, and strategic competence 
(Canale S Swain, 1980), Communicative approaches stress as their major 
goal the development of interpersonal communication skills (Nattinger, 
Savignon, 1983; Taylor,, 1983). The language functions and topics 
outlined in the Notional/Functional Syllbus clearly focus on language 
embedded in a social context, and although a specific methodology was not 
originally associated with this curriculum, it lends itself to 
communicative language teaching in which students focus on language 
f unct ions i nstead of 1 anguage forms i n order to accompl i sh a task. 
Practice in using language to solve problems is a feature of the Strategic 
Interaction Approach (Di Pietro, 1982), which also develops social 
interactive language. Also strongly communicatively based is the Natural 
Approach (Terrell, 1981), in which students initially begin to acquire the 
new language through the teacher 1 * comprehensible input and are not 
expected to speak until ready. When speech emerges, the focus is on the 
communication of meaning rather than on accuracy of form. An approach 
recommended for the beginning stages of second language acquisition is 
Total Physical Response (Asher, 1982), in which students can link their 
teacher's comprehensible input with physical, motor responses, and respond 
kinesthetical 1y rather than verbally. All of these approaches are 
communicative In nature and emphasize the development of social interaction 
in the target language. 

When is the development of social interaction skills in English a major 
instructional objective in U.S. schools? A survey of sample curricula 
revealed that listening and speaking skills receive some emphasis in .the 
primary grades, but that as students move into upper grades, the emphasis 
shifts to literacy skills applied to the various subject areas (Chamot, 
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1983). While the development of social Interaction skills through 
communicative approaches may be a necessary desirable component in English 
language development, communicative approaches by themselves are not 
designed to prepare students to meet academic instructional objectives. 

Experimental work conducted with various communicative approaches indicates 
that they can be effective in fulfilling goals for proficiency In social 
interaction skills. Asher (1982), for example, found that Total Physical 
Response (TPR) students outperformed students trained in the Audiolingual 
Method on both oral language and reading, indicating some transfer of 
skills developed orally to written language. Savignon (1983) found 
promising results in a study of college students of French who were 
provided with communication activities; the students in the experimental 
group could actually converse in French, while control group students could 
not; both groups scored about the same on linguistic achievement on rhe 
posttest. Although aspects of the Natural Approach have been the object of 
studies in related areas such as reading and writing, and in first language 
acquisition (Houck, Robertson, S Krashen, 1978; Snow & Ferguson, 1977), to 
date no experimental studies comparing the Natural Approach to another ESL 
approach have been reported. 



Two major points arise from the review and discussion of communicative 
approaches as they relate to teaching ESL in U.S. schools: 

o Communicative approaches are intended to develop 
initial, mainly oral, language competence for social 
interaction. There is some evidence that they do 
accomplish this objective. 

Evidence Is needed to assess the relationship of social 
interaction skills developed through communicative 
approaches with the academic skills of the elementary 
and secondary classroom. 
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Cognitive and Content-Based Approaches , These are discussed together 
because of the potential they havfe for integration Into an approach 
designed to develop academic competence* 

Cognitive approaches to second language teaching and learning have emerged 
In various forms and with differing emphases. Early cognitive approaches 
were grammatically based, as were virtually all second language approaches 
at the time. As formal grammar instruction has been supplanted or at least 
supplemented by communicative approaches, cognitive approaches have been 
linked with functional language use. Cognitive approaches differ from 
communicative approaches such as the Natural Approach In that they focus on 
the learner's mental activity and Information processing capability. An 
Important element of cognitive approaches Is a concern with the strategies 
that a learner uses In order to take In, process, and retrieve Information. 
Various learning strategies have been Identified and taught to ESL 
students, both in reading (Renault, 1 981 ) , writing (Lott, 1983) and 
academic oral language (O'Malley, Chamot, Stewner-Manzanares, Russo, S 
Kupper, In press). The Intent of cognitive approaches to second language 
teaching and learning Is congruent with instructional objectives which 
focus on academic and literacy-related language skills. Few experimental 
studies of cognitive approaches to second language learning . have been 
conducted. One study of primary grade ESL students found greater student 
growth with teachers using a cognitive approach than with teachers using an 
audiollngual approach (Ramirez S Stromqulst, 1979). A recent study of high 
school ESL students found significant Improvement of academic speaking 
skills In students trained to use learning strategies for these skills 
(O'Malley et al., In press). 
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Content-based ESL Instructional approaches are also appropriate for the 
* accomplishment of academic Instructional objectives. In content-based 
approaches, the focus Is on the subject matter to be learned, and language 
development is almost incidental to the acquisition of concepts. Parallels 
with communicative approaches, In which the focus Is on the meaning rather 
than on the linguistic form are clear; the main difference is that in 
ccmmun i cat i ve approaches , the mean I ng has to do wi th 1 anguage f unct i ons 
related to social Interaction, whereas In a content-based approach the 
language functions are related to subject matter content. Content-based 
ESL instruction seeks to combine content teaching with language teaching, 
but whether this should be done formally or whether the language will 
emerge as a result of content-based activities Is not clear (Mohan, 1979). 
Experimental evidence for the effectiveness of content-based approaches 
comes from immersion studies both In Canada and the United States 
(California State Department of Education, 198^), and also from 
experimental studies in which LEP children in a special math and science 
program increased their English language proficiency as they acquired math 
and science concepts (DeAvila, 19&A). 

An approach to reading that incorporates both cognitive and content-based 
elements is the Language Experience Approach (LEA), in which ESL students 
create their own Initial reading texts through dictating stories and 
personal accounts to the teacher, who transcribes the stories and uses them 
for classroom reading practice. As in communicative approaches, the LEA 
focuses on the meaning of the message rather than on the correctness of the 
form. It has been used with both elementary and secondary LEP students at 
the initial stages of learning to read English (RIgg, 1981). Evidence for 
the success of the LEA is reported from classroom practice (Feeley, 1983; 
Levenson, 1979; Rigg, 1981). 
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Another variant of content-based approaches Is the New Concurrent Approach, 
in which the teacher uses the students* first language to clarify 
instruction In a deliberate and planned fashion (Jacobson, 1981). Again, 
the focus of instruction is on concepts and meaning, rather than language 
In Itself. This dual language Instructional approach Is used for content 
subject classes, but not for language arts. 

Cognitive, content-based, and language experience approaches are all linked 
directly to Instructional objectives that focus on the language needs of 
the classroom: reading comprehension, writing, academic oral language, and 
the use of language to acquire and express the concepts underlying the 
academic disciplines of the school curriculum. 



The fofl owing points related to cognitive and content-based ESL approaches 
need to be considered: 

o These approaches are Intended to develop academic 
language and content knowledge, and could be used in 
conjunction with or as a sequel to communicative 
approaches. 

o Differences In students' developmental stage and In the 
curriculum at various grade levels can ho expected to 
affect both the methodology and content of these 
Instructional approaches. 

Summary of Educational Benefits 

Conclusions to be reached from the preceding discussion of the educational 
benefits of various ESL Instructional approaches are the following: 

o Instructional objectives at different grade levels and 
for differing levels of English proficiency are 
Important determinants In choosing appropriate 
instructional approaches. 
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o Communicative approaches are probably best suited to 
initial second language development, and cognitive and* 
content-based approaches are more closely 1 inked to 
instructional objectives related to the development of 
academic language skills. 

o Audiol ingual methodology persists for a number of 
reasons, and may be expected to do so until newer 
approaches become easier to teach. 

o Some approaches, while innovative, are not geared to 
the needs or objectives of U.S. el ementa ry and 
secondary education. 

Second Language Learn i nq Theor j es and ESL 1 nstruct iona 1 Approaches . The 
second part of this chapter addresses theoretical issues associated with ESL 
instruction K y analyzing the relationship between second language learning 
theories and current instructional approaches. 

Instructional Approaches . Thirteen approaches were identified in the 
survey as current pedagogical approaches that were applicable to ESL. Of 
the thirteen approaches only Audiol ingual , the Natural Approach, Total 
Physical Response (TPR), and Communicative approaches were reported as being 
used by six or more of the twenty-two institutions (school districts, 
Bilingual Education Multifunctional Support Centers, and teacher trainers at 
universities) interviewed. Of the eight school districts interviewed, four 
stated that eclectic approaches were used and two stated that communicati ve 
approaches were used. The majority of BEMSCs interviewed reported using 
Audiol ingual, eclectic, Natural, and TPR approaches. Teacher trainers 
reported providing methodological instruction in presenting Communicative, 
Natural, TPR, and Silent Way approaches to students in preservice courses. 
Given these facts, it Is clear that current pedagogical approaches and what 
teachers do In the classroom do not coincide. Even though the number 
interviewed was small, indications are that ESL practitioners remain 
conservative, tending to retain approaches developed thirty years ago 



(Audlol ingual ) or to develop their own approach from parts of current 
teaching approaches (eclectic). Teacher trainers, on the other hand, do not 
particularly encourage eclecticism. They report that their aim is to 
provide a rich menu of approaches to fit the needs of the students and 
teachers* By providing such a menu, however, they may indirectly encourage 
the use of bits and pieces of approaches in a single program. 

The failure of some approaches to answer teachers' and students' needs may 
be Important in explaining the gap which exists between what teacher 
trainers recommend and what teachers report they actually do. 

Approaches such as Community Language Learning (CLL) and New Concurrent 
Approach, for example, cannot be used with ethnol Inguistical ly mixed groups 
because they requird tl.at teachers interpret from the native to the target 
language. The expectations that students and parents have of academic 
programs may also Inhibit the use of approaches that are non-traditional 
such as CLL or Suggestopedia. These approaches may appear unstructured to 
students who expect a formal academic orientation and students may not 
react favorably as a result. Other approaches such as TPR and the Natural 
Approach appear to be suitable for the initial stages of a program, but 
cannot be followed as a sole approach in a continuing intensive program. 
Approaches which are not well defined may also discourage practitioners who 
feel the need for a concrete approach that Is described In full. 
Communicative approaches and content-based approaches, for example, have 
not been well documented and have few materials that support the 
approaches. Practitioners may judge, probably correctly, that approaches 
for which there are few materials may be time-consuming and costly If the 
practitioners themselves have to write and develop materials. 
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Furthermore, since communicative approaches are relatively new, clear 
directions for establishing communicative curricula are lacking. These 
approaches require major changes in the curriculum and in educator 
attitudes toward language education, and therefore may not receive support 
from administrators who have constraints in investing in curricuTum 
development, new materials, and teacher training time. 

The lack of access to materials that support current approaches may also 
inhibit experimentation with new approaches. While teachers may be 
educated fn a variety of approaches, materials in the school systems may be 
out of date in spite of the wealth of new, mater lal s on , the market. The 
problem of materials is discussed in a later section. 

In light of the constraints stated above, It is not surprising that current 
approaches are apparently not widely used in classrooms. Practitioners are 
necessarily conservative when It comes to experimenting with new ideas and 
materials. The preference for not identifying with any given approach is 
evident In the response "eclectic". This may be Indicative of the attempt 
on the paFt of practitioners to meet the dally needs of their students by 
piecing together activities and techniques from various approaches. The 
advantages of doing this are that the program remains flexible enough to 
meet a variety of student needs and the teacher is not burdened with having 
to defend a given approach if students react poorly. The disadvantages are 
that language learning models and teaching models that underlie daily 
activities become vague. For example, with certain approaches comes a set 
of assumptions of how learners learn and how best to facilitate this 
learning. Teaching and learning principles are sometimes lost when 
activities and techniques are strung together to meet the Immediate needs 
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of the students and the objectives of the ESL curriculum. Requiring overt 
teaching of grammar would be antithetical to using the Natural Approach, 
for example, but might be a requirement of the planned curriculum. The 
practitioner is then left with having to put a mixed program together that 
can no longer be identified with a specific approach. This is not to say 
that the decision to teach "eclectical ly M is a bad one, but rather that 
this choice masks learning and teaching principles that should be made 
explicrt to both administrator and teacher. That is, practitioners should 
be able to state how they believe learners learn and acquire a second 
language and how their pedagogical approaches relate to this model. 
However,, since proponents of pedagogical approaches have not always clearly 
defined the language learning theories that underlie the approaches, it may 
be unreasonable to expect practitioners to have clear ideas on 
relationships between language learning, acquisition, and teaching. 

Identification of theories . The task of identifying each pedagogical 
'approach', surveyed in this study with one or more language learning theories 
was not an easy one. While some approaches have grown out of explicit 
language learning theories, such as the Natural Approach, other approaches 
have emerged from practical experience or theories about what language jj>, 
rather than how it is learned. Communicative approaches, for example, are 
based on a theory, of communicative competence rather than on any language 
learning theory. The relationship between language learning theory and 
pedagogical approach Is therefore somewhat speculative in these cases. 

The clearest relationship between language learning theory and pedagogical 
approach is found in those approaches such as the Natural Approach 
developed by language learning theorists. The murky rel ationrnip that 
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exists, however, between language learning theory and the majority of 
approaches may contribute to further confusion In the selection of 
approaches to Implement in the classroom. That is, practitioners may be 
able to state what they do in the classroom but not be able to explain 
theoretical reasons for doing so. 

Another problem in the Identification of language learning theories with 
approaches is that current theories do not address all aspects of language 
1 earning. The language theories surveyed are more of a col lection of 
hypotheses concerning different aspects of language learning and 
acquisition. Some theories that address cognitive aspects may ignore 
social, linguistic, cultural, and affective aspects. Other theories focus 
on affective aspects but Ignore cognitive and linguistic aspects. In other 
words, few language learning theories provide a complete model of language 
learning. Therefore, a language learning theory may underlie one aspect of 
an approach but have little explanatory adequacy regarding other aspects. 

Language learning theories that do not address all aspects of language 
learning also fail to address student characteristics, and this is 
discussed In the section on student characteristics. 

Evolution of language learning theories. The theories identified with 
the approaches surveyed reflect the evolution of Ideas In both linguistics 
and learning theory. Audlolingual methodology is based on a behavlorlst 
view of learning In which language learning is equated with habit formation 
and on a view of language which Is more concerned with describing sentence 
patterns than with underlying meaning. When the behavlorlst view of 
learning was challenged and the focus was placed on the learners mental 
processes, language came to be viewed as rule-governed behavior. 
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In linguistics, notions of communicative competence in social settings 
began to replace the idea of language being merely a system of linguistic 
or grammatical competence. Language learning theorists in parallel began 
to hypothesize that language learning is basically an unconscious, implicit 
process. Various communicative language teaching approaches evolved which 
sought to develop social interactional language skills, and one of these 
communicative approaches is explicitly designed to provide students with 
the comp-ehensible input needed to foster the implicit acquisition of 
language and encourage its use for social purposes. 

But while linguists were positing models of communicative competence and 
curriculum developers were designing the content of second language courses 
around the language functions needed to accomplish these communicative 
objectives, learning theorists in cognitive psychology continued to 
investigate the mental processes underlying learning in disciplines other 
than second language learning. Thus, recent theory in second language 
learning has taken a completely different direction from recent theory in 
other areas of learning. 

This difference can be found In school contexts, where concern with 
academic achievement is given a high priority. This concern is reflected 
in areas such as the increased emphasis on basic and higher order skills in 
the mainstream curriculum, and an emerging focus on the development of the 
academic language skills of ESL students. ESL content-based approaches are 
intended to develop these academic language skills by using language to 
learn the content of school subjects. A cognitive approach based on 
an understanding of the mental processes underlying 1 earning can 
also be combined with a content-based approach to develop LEP students 1 
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learning strategies so that they can become more effective learners of both 
language and content. Through such approaches designed to develop academic 
as well as linguistic competence In English, an ESL program can begin to 
bridge the gap between the ESL class and the mainstream curriculum. 

The evolution of theories of learning and language In the last thirty years 
has given rise to a number of Instructional approaches reflecting the 
theories to a greater or lesser degree. The diagram below is a schematic 
representation of the relationships between theories on language learning, 
linguistic theories on the nature of language, and the main types of 
Instructional approaches related to each. 



LANGUAGE LEARNING 
IS INFLUENCED 
MOST BY: 


LANGUAGE 

GRAMMAR BASED 


IS: 

MEANING BASED 


Habit for net 1 ™ 


Audiol ingual 




Rule formation 


Cognitive 


Cognitive 


Social interaction 




Communicative 
Content-Based 


Mental processes 


Cognitive 


Cognitive 
Content-Based 



Thus, the audlol Ingual method views language learning as a matter of 
developing correct habits, and the nature of language as a grammatical 
system. Ear 1 y cogn 1 1 1 ve approaches al so v I ewed 1 anguage as grammat I cal 
system, but one which was meaning-based, and these approaches saw language 
learning as the development of the rules needed to generate meaningful 
language. Communicative approaches see language as a meaning-based 
phenomenon that exists In a social setting, and language learning as a 
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product of social Interaction* Current cognitive approaches view mental 
processes as essential In language learning, and these can be applied to 
both the grammatical and the meaning-based systems of language. Both 
communicative and content-based approaches focus on the meaning underlying 
language, and see language learning as a functional process In which the 
objective Is to use language for a purpose, whether social or academic. 

Each of these views of language and learning may have validity which 
depends on the learner's characteristics and needs, and on the learning 
objectives in the social or educational context. What Is needed Is a model 
of second language learning that sees learners as Individuals and as social 
beings interacting with the linguistic, Intellectual, and physical 
characteristics of the second language learning environment. 

Summary of Theoretical issues 

Conclusions to be reached from the preceding discussion of the theoretical 
Issues underlying second language Instructional approaches are the 
fol lowing: 

o Current 1 anguage 1 earnl ng theor I es are Incompl ete, 
tending to focus on only a few aspects of the learning 
process. 

o The relationship between language learning theories and 
specific Instructional approaches Is not a*ways clear; 
the relationship becomes clearer when similar^ 
approaches are grouped together under a common 
descriptor such as "Communicative" or "Cognl tl ve," as 
in the diagram above. 

o Practitioners Interviewed tended not to Identify with, 
any one Instructional approach, but preferred using a 
combination of approaches, thus precluding the adoption 
and understanding of a unifying language learning 
theory to guide Instruction. 



Practical and Theoretical Issues in ESL instructional Approaches 



This chapter has discussed the educational benefits of different 
instructional approaches used In the teaching of English as a second 
language and the relationships between second language learning theories 
and these instructional approaches. The picture that emerges is one 
lacking in Integration. Theories in general are incomplete, leading to 
approaches that address only limited aspects of students 1 language learning 
needs. The educational benefits claimed for different approaches are not 
closely related to many of the Instructional objectives of the mainstream 
curriculum in U.S. elementary and secondary schools. 

The key to selecting the most effective approaches or combination of 
approaches to ESL Instruction In U.S. elementary and secondary schools 
depends on the answers to two questions: 

1. What language skills are needed for successful 
participation of LEP students In the mainstream 
curriculum at different grade levels? 

2. How can students of different ages, different 
ethnolinguistlc backgrounds, and different cognitive 
styles best acquire these language skills? 

The answers to these questions are not completely known, and research is 

needed in these areas. However, some assumptions based on what is known 

i 

about instructional objectives In schools may be useful In guiding the 
direction of future research. By first identifying what English proficient 
students need to do with language at different grade levels, hypotheses 
about instructional approaches for ESL can be tested empirically. The 
following framework Is suggested as a possible sequence of ESL Instruction 
which could be tested through research. 
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ESL INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE 



Engl Ish 
Proficiency: 


Beginning 


Low Intermediate 


High Intermediate 
and Advanced 


Language 
Objective: 


Social 
Interaction 


Initial 
Literacy 


Academic Language 
Skills 


ESL Instructional 
Approach: 


Communicative 


Language 
Experience 


Cognitive/ 
Content-Based 



If, as seems likely, the language objectives listed above are best met 
through the Instructional approaches linked to each, then the remaining 
questions to be answered concern the appropriateness of the different 
language objectives for Instructional objectives at various grade levels. 
All of the language objectives listed above may be appropriate at each 
grade level, but the relative Importance of each may vary. Thus, very 
young children's development of social communlcfctl ve competence may be the 
most Important Instructional objective, and emerging literacy and academic 
language skills may be of lesser Immediate Importance, while for the 
adolescent student, social communicative competence, though still extremely 
, Important In personal life, may be considered by the school as far less 
valuable than the literacy and academic language skills needed to study 
different school subjects. 

Thus, the ESL instructional approach selected should be congruent not only 
with the language learning theory upon which It Is based, but also with the 
Instructional objectives of the educational context, 
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III. ORGANIZATIONAL ISSUES IN ESL PROGRAMS 

Overview 

This chapter addresses the third and fourth policy questions: 

3. How do the vaHous organizational patterns of ESL 
programs Interact with classroom composition and what 
are the effects of second language learning in ESL 
settings?- 

h. When and how is the native language and culture of 
students used In conjunction with ESL instruction? 

This chapter discusses the Issues related to different organizational 
patterns for ESL Instruction and analyzes the benefits and disadvantages of 
each. In A Summary of Current Literature on English as a Second Language 
(Chamot S Stewner-Manzanares, 1985), three major types of organizational 
patterns of ESL programs were reviewed: 

ESL within bilingual programs 

Separate ESL-only programs 

ESL through immersion programs 

In addition, a brief .review of classroom organizational patterns and their 
relation to different ESL Instructional approaches was presented. 

This chapter describes these types of ESL organizational patterns and then 
discusses the educational impact of* each. * 

ESL Within Bilingual Programs 

As a required component of bilingual programs, ESL instruction is generally 
offered for one or more class periods during the day. This special class 
is designed to help students learn English more rapidly than they would by 



informal exposure to the English speaking community. In areas of the 
United States where most of students 1 out of school contacts are with 
speakers of their native language, the Instruction provided by the ESL 
teacher may constitute their principal exposure to English. 

An advantage of ESL within bilingual programs Is that students can develop 
Initial concepts In the language they understand best, rather than have to 
learn both concepts and a new language simultaneously. A disadvantage to 
ESL within bilingual programs has been Identified as the fact that students 
have less exposure to natural communication In English afnd may therefore 
lack acquisition opportunities (Ohio Department of Education, 1983). 
Bilingual programs which Include English proficient students can solve this 
difficulty through planned Interaction and learning between ESL students 
and their English speaking peers. 

In self-contained or team-taught bilingual classrooms where ESL and native 
language subjects are either taught by the same teacher or by two teachers 
working closely together, the ESL curriculum can be coordinated with the 
native language curriculum fairly easily, ensuring that transfer of 
concepts from the L1 to the L2 is developed. Programs in which the ESL 
teacher has less contact with the native language teacher and curriculum 
may result In lack of coordination of Instructional objectives. 

ESL within bilingual programs are planned on the assumption that all 
students share the same first language and culture and that all are at 
similar levels of English proficiency within each grade level. In these 
conditions, the L1 can be used to mediate Instruction where necessary, as 
was found In the effective bilingual classrooms studied In the Significant 
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Bilingual Instructional Features Study (Tlkunoff, 1983). Information from 
Interviews with BEMSC representatives reveals that most regions report some 
use of the L1 in conjunction with ESL Instruction. Of the eight BEMSCs 
contacted, four reported minima! use of the L!, three reported varying use 
depending on Individual programs and classroom composition, and only one 
reported that the L1 was not used during ESL Instruction. 

A possible disadvantage of bilingual programs Is that students may feel 
segregated from the mainstream of school life and that they may have few 
contacts with native English speaking peers. Organizational patterns which 
Include English proficient students In two-way bilingual programs have been 
established successfully In schools In different parts of the country. The 
advantages of these programs are evident for both LEP and English 
proficient students; both have opportunltfes to acquire a second language 
through Interaction with native speaking peers. 

Separate ESL-only Programs 

School districts with multilingual populations in general offer ESL as a 
separate program, rather than as a component of a bilingual program. This 
may be necessary for several reasons. If there Insufficient numbers of 
a particular language group In the same school and at the same grade level, 
provision of native language Instruction Is difficult to organize. In the 
case of less commonly taught languages, it may also be difficult to find 
trained teachers and appropriate .Instructional materials to deliver native 
language and subject matter instruction. 
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In larger ESL-only programs students are typically classified as at 
beginning or Intermediate level of English proflclendy and grouped 
accordingly In order to facilitate instruction. Beginning level students 
in general receive more Intensive ESL, while intermediate students receive 
less ESL because they are mainstreamed into certain content classes that 
are considered less demanding linguistically. A promising organizational 
pattern reported is the provision of alternative content or "she! f ered 11 
classes at the secondary level. In these classes, Intermediate level ESL 
students attend content classes In subjects such as history or science in 
which the language of Instruction and of the content Is deliberately 
simplified to make It comprehensible to LEP students. Teachers with ESL 
training as well as content knowledge teach these courses, and since only 
LEP students attend them, they have greater opportunities for success than 
they would in mainstream classes where they would be competing with native 
English speakers. A content-based approach such as this is congruent with 
an organizational pattern which allows for a transitional period between 
ESL instruction and malnstreamlng. 

There are some potential disadvantages to ESL-only programs. If only one 
class is spent on ESL and students spend the majority of the day In 
mainstream classes where the Instruction Is not comprehensible, the value 
of ESL may be quite limited. If the Instructional objectives of the ESL 
class are not congruent with those of the mainstream, students will not be 
adequately prepared for entry Into the English-only curriculum. Examples 
of such potential lack of congruence are explained In a recent program 
guide developed by the Ohio Department of Education (1983): 
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"If the emphasis of the ESL class Is on grammar with 
few or no natural communication activities, the ESL 
Instruction will probably have little Impact on the 
students 1 acquisition of English. 

!f the focus on the ESL class Is only on oral 
Interpersonal communication skills, the ESL Instruction 
will have a negligible effect on promoting the 
academic ski lis that the language minority students 
need In order to be successful In school*" (p. 11 
underl inlng added) 

This program guide goes on to recommend that native language support 
services be provided as part of ESL programs and that mainstream teachers 
should be provided with techniques and approaches that wl 1 1 fad 1 itate 
acquisition of English by LEP students In their classes (Ohio Department of 
Education, 1983). 

interviews with representatives from school districts and 4 from BEHSCs 
revealed that the native language support provided In some ESL-only 
programs appeared to be about the same as the native language support 
provided in programs identified as bilingual. 

ESL Through immersion Programs 

A small number of English Immersion programs was Identified In Texas, 
California, and Florida. In these programs, children receive content 
Instruction In simplified c nglish from a bilingual teacher, who uses only 
English for Instruction but can understand children when they respond In 
their native language. This type of Immersion model Is possible In areas 
In which all LEP children share the same first language and are at 
approximately the same stage of English proficiency. All of the ESL 
inversion programs Identified devoted some Instructional time to native 
language instruction, In effect making them bilingual programs. 



The greatest value of the Immersion model lies not so much In Its 
organizational pattern but In Its Instructional approach. It uses 
content-based ESL Instruction adapted to the proficiency level of the 
students, so that students focus on concepts and meaning rather than on 
learning language forms. The degree to which grade-appropriate content can 
be taught to students at beginning or low level of English proficiency has 
not been reported. The Immersion model assumes that children begin at 
kindergarten level, which means that during at least the first year of 
schooling the focus can be on learning activities that develop oral 
language communication skills. Literacy skills can be developed In first 
and second grade, together with less linguistically demanding arithmetic 
skills. Thus, by the time demanding content subjects are Introduced In the 
third and fourth grade, LEP students ^have developed a proficiency and 
literacy base In English that will help them learn content through English. 
This sequence In an immersion program may be quite successful (in fact has 
been successful for children learning Trench In Canada and In various 
foreign language Immersion programs In the United States), because It 
correlates with the Instructional sequence and objectives of the mainstream 
curriculum • 

However, the Immersion model does not take into account the needs of older 
elementary or secondary students new to English for whom greater demands 
are made both In language and In conceptual knowledge. These students are 
likely to need conceptual Input In their native language during the period 
In which they are developing sufficient English proficiency to be able to 
profit from even linguistically simplified content Instruction In English 
at their appropriate, grade level. 
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Another disadvantage of the Immersion model is that LEP students segregated 
Into special classes have little contact with English speaking peers, thus 
reducing opportunities for additional language Input and acquisition. 
Without exposure to more English models than just their teacher, immersion 
students typically develop a sort of classroom dialect which varies 
considerably from standard varieties (California State Department of 
Education. 198*0 . 
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Certain teacher needs % are not met by the immersion model. If the 
composition of the classroom Is varied In ethnol Ingulstic background, 
teachers cannot take full advantage of an Important feature of the 
immersion model, which Is provision for student responses In the first 
language that are comprehensible to the teacher. Teachers who can 
understand their students 1 first language can judge how well students are 
understanding Instruction by their responses, questions, or complaints in 
the first language. If many non-En;lIsh languages are present In the same 
classroom, few teachers possess the necessary mul tl 1 ingual skills to 
provide equal benefit to all students. Another teacher need that Is not 
addressed by the immersion model Is the classroom, containing students with 
varying degrees of English proficiency, which occurs In many school 
districts receiving new LEP students on a continuing basis. These students 
would have to receive the same basic content Instruction at a given grade 
level, but the teacher would have to vary the degree of simplification of 
presentation in order to provide comprehensible Input to all students. 
Peer tutoring and the use of teacher aides have been suggested as ways to 
meet these types of teacher needs. 
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ESL Classroom O rganizational Patterns 

Organizational patterns within ESL classrooms are largely determined by the 
Instructional approach selected, which In turn Is often guided by the 
Instructional materials used. Audlollngual classes are likely to be 
teacher-directed, while communicative approaches favor small group 
activities. Cognitive approaches tend to be learner-focused, while 
content-based approaches focus on the curriculum; either, or a combination 
of the two, could provide for small group of paired work In which students 
share and compare learning strategies for a given task. Content-based 
Instruction could be In the form of a traditional teacher presentation to 
the entire class or could also have small group organization In which 
students cooperate to work on a learning task. 

Teachers with differing English proficiency levels In their ESL classes can 
group students heterogeneously so that more fluent speakers can serve as 
tutors and resources to less proficient ones. This type of grouping may 
be a necessity In content-based ESL classes composed of students with 
different levels of English proficiency. 

One aspect of classroom organization which emerged from Interviews and 
visits to school districts, was that elementary teachers tend to have more 
experience In managing mul tlple groups In classrooms than do secondary 
teachers, who are more accustomed to delivering Instruction to the whole 
class. 
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Conclusions 



Following are some of the major points that emerged from the interviews and 
the review of the literature on organizational patterns of ESL programs. 



o Demographic characteristics of a school district play a 
major role in determining the choice of organizational 
pattern. 

- Districts with linguistically homogeneous student 
populations find bilingual or immersion programs 
feasible. 

- Districts with multilingual student populations 
may have to select an ESL-only program, with some 
native language support if possible. 

o ESL programs which are correlated t;o the mainstream 
program in organization and curriculum objectives 
facilitate the transition of LEP students into 
mainstream programs. 

o ESL is most effective when it is incorporated into a 
substantial part of the total curriculum, rather 
than limited to a sin^ e daily class. 

o Native language support can improve the effectiveness 
of ESL programs. 

o ESL teachers at both secondary and elementary school 
1 evel s need c 1 ass room managemen t skills in prov i d 1 ng 
small group activities and individualized instruction* 

o LEP students profit from contact with native English 
speaking peers, and provision for this contact should 
be built into the organizational pattern. 

- Contact with proficient English speaking peers is 
provided in two-way bilingual programs. 

- Contact with proficient English speakers is 
provi ded i n mai nstraam cl ass rooms where ESL 
students spend part of their day. 

- Contact with proficient English speakers is not 
provided in English immersion programs. 

o Comparison of different organizational patterns is 
complex and should be done on the basis of program 
characteristics rather than labels attached to 
programs, because the same name can be given to 
programs which In fact differ significantly. 
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IV. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS AMD SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNING 

This chapter addresses the fifth and sixth policy questions: 

5. How do cognitive, social, and affective learning styles 
of students affect their acquisition and learning of 
English in ESL settings? 

6. What are the effects of student characteristics on 
second language learning in ESL settings? 

This section discusses the relationship of instructional approaches and 
language learning theories to characteristics of the learner. In surveying 
the various approaches and theories, careful attention was paid to how each 
addressed cognitive, developmental , affective, social, linguistic, and 
cultural characteristics of LEP students in grades K to 12. While each 
instructional approach or underlying theory was found to address student 
characteristics in one or more ways, none was found that addressed all 
factors enumerated above. 

The relationship between student characteristics, instructional approaches, 

and language learning theories has not been extensively studied. Most 

approaches are based on a particular view of language learning or on 

observations of what works. These approaches address one or two broad 

characteristics of learners, but fail to address all characteristics. One 

possible explanation is that, of the instructional approaches surveyed, 

most were developed for specific population, such as adul ts, foreign 

students in U.S. universities, foreign language students, or students of 

English in other countries. This population does not always coincide with 

the ESL school-aged population. Another possible explanation is that 

instructional approaches address student characteristics only to the degree 

that the underlying theory does. 
O 39 
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Language learning theories, tend to focus on one or two aspects of language 
learning and acquisition rather than account comprehensively for all 
characteristics of the learner In a single theory. 

Age and developmental characteristics. Various Instructional approaches 
have been developed for specific age groups and populations. Community 
Language Learning (CLL) was developed as a form of psychological therapy 
for university students studying to be therapists. As a language learning 
approach, It was applied to foreign language training for adults. This 
approach presupposes knowledge of social rules and the need for 
communicating within a group, and very young students may lack this 
knowledge. Similar to CLL, Strategic Interaction was developed for foreign 
language training at the university level. This approach also Involves 
group discussion and decision making which may be unsuitable for very young 
ESL students who are beginning to learn social rules of action. 

The Silent Way approach was originally developed for adults; it requires 
long periods of concentration that may be suitable only for those students 
who have reached an advanced level of cognitive development. Content-based 
approaches also presuppose a certain developmental stage. The Finding Out/ 
Descubrlmiento program of De Avila (198*0, for example, Is designed to 
stimulate the cognitive development and content knowledge of students who 
have reached the concrete operational stage. Cognitive and content-based 
approaches may be most approprl ate for upper elementary and secondary 
students. While aspects of cognitive approaches may be introduced earlier, 
on their own they are generally unsuitable for the very young ESL student 
unless carefully Integrated with a communicative approach, such *s in the 
experimental ESL curriculum delng developed In Paterson, New Jersey 
(Feneran & Hilferty, 19&f). 44 



The few approaches that do address age and developmental differences are 
Total Physical Response (TPR) and the Language Experience Approach (LEA). 
With TPR, first language and second language learning processes are 
considered to be the same. Context embedded language and corresponding 
physical actions promote comprehension and retention as they do In the 
first language. Physical actions and delayed oral production answer the 
very young learners 1 developmental, physical, and affective needs. The LEA 
was developed expressly to link oral speech with the written word and Is 
used widely with young ESL or bilingual learners at the Initial stages of 
emergent literacy. While success has been reported In using the LEA with 
pre-1 iterate adolescents, it Is used mainly with younger students. 

Cognitive styles. Few instructional approaches take into account 
differences in cognitive style. While some approaches Include visual, 
auditory, and kinesthetic input, they specify a sequence of Input so that 
written language follows oral language (e.g., Audiol ingual , CLL, Natural 
Approach, and TPR). Other approaches allow for exposure to written and 
oral language simultaneously (Silent Way, Suggestopedi a, Strategic 
Interaction, and content-based approaches). Allowance for written and oral 
input may be important for the older, literate student. 
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Analytic versus synthetic styles of thinking are addressed by cognitive, 
communicative, c\nd affective approaches. Cognitive approaches offer rule- 
oriented learning that is explicit. Communicative and affective approaches 
assume that learning, whether of grammar or of language functions is 
implicit and wholistic. That Is, language Is learned as a whole and not 
analyzed into Its constituents initially* in the Natural Approach, for 
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example, no overt rules of language are taught* Language Is seen In a 
social context, Is used for communication only, and Is modified only for 
the sake of comprehension. The student unconsciously learns language 
patterns and vocabulary and can use them when the situation requires It. 
In cognitive approaches, language Is consciously learned through mental 
processes that Identify and synthesize parts of rules. Conscious practice 
of language is the main focus of this approach. 

The Audlolingual Method also Includes overt practice, except that after 
being exposed to language patterns, students are to guess the underlying 
rules, through Inductive processes, rather than deductively as In cognitive 
approaches. 

The controversy over how a second language Is learned, implicitly or 
explicitly, Is very much alive. While some theorists hypothesize that the 
ability to produce a second language comes from Implicit acquisition 
(Asher, 1982; Krashen, 1982), other theorists hold that language learning 
Is explicit (e.g., proponents of cognitive approaches). Recent critics of 
language learning theories point out thaft language learning cannot be 
entirely Implicit In an academic setting (Fillmore S Swain, 1984). 
Implicit learning contributes to oral fluency to Informal settings, but 
does not contribute extensively to native-like command of oral and written 
language In a formal academic setting that requires decontextual 1 zed 
language and cognltlvely demanding behavior (Tlkunoff, 1984).. These trends 
in thinking suggest that Instructional approaches should provide for both 
acquisition (Implicit) and learning (explicit) so that students 1 needs are 
more completely met. 
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Motivational /affective characteristics, CLL, Suggestopedia, LEA, TPR, 
Strategic Interaction, Natural Approach, and some content-based approaches 
were developed around motivational and affective considerations. While 
t h ese approaches view motivation as an Important aspect of language 
learning, . they do not address motivational aspects that are related to 
ethnolinguistic attitudes. For example, the affectively-based approaches 
(CLL, Suggestopedia, and TPR) provide for motivation In a general way. The 
student builds trust for those around him in a relaxed, non-threatening 
atmosphere. What these approaches do not address are ethnol inguistic 
attitudes that prevent students from identifying or even feeling positive 
about the target language culture, and this may lower motivation. 

Communicatively based approaches also assume that by focusing on 
communication of messages and not on formal language rules^ learners will 
be highly motivated. Krashen (1982) in the Monitor Theory does posit an 
affective filter which accounts for the variable achievement of equally 
intelligent acquirers. However, the nature of this filter and its 
relationship to ethnolinguistic attitudes are not known. 

Soclocul tural/ethnol Inguistic and environmental characteristics. The 
affectively based approaches (CLL, Suggestopedia, and TPR) provide for some 
soclocul tural and ethnolinguistic considerations. That Is, students can 
talk about their feelings toward language, language learning, and the 
learning, situation (CLL), or create a new "persona 11 so that negative 
feelings toward the target language and culture are displaced 
(Suggestopedia). Soclocul tural , ethnolinguistic,. and environmental 
characteristics of ESL students in grades K to 12 are addressed by only one 
approach, the New Concurrent Approach. This approach has as Its main 
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objective equal acqulsltloti of two languages. By concentrating equally on 
two languages, students learn that both languages and cultures have equal 
status In the society. While this !s not feasible with heterogeneous ESL 
classes, cultural and linguistic allusions can be made In such classes to 
promote positive soclocultural attitudes. Use of the first language to 
various degrees Is also discussed In the section on organizational 
patterns. 

Student characteristics and language learning theories. As discussed 
before, most language learning theories address either 
biological/neurological, cognitive, or soclo-af f ectl ve aspects of second 
language learning and acquisition. Only two current language learning 
theories address more than one of these areas: the Monitor Theory of 
Krashen (1982) and the Interactlonlst Theory of Fillmore and Swain (198 2 *). 
The Monitor Theory Includes an affective filter and a Monitor which applies 
to conscious learning. Exactly how the process, acquisition, takes place 
Is unknown. The Interactlonlst Theory Includes affective, cognitive, and 
linguistic components. How each of these components Interacts with the 
other is not known. Evidence for the validity of these two theories or 
any of their components or their Interrelationships needs to be provided. 

Current theories tend to take Into account learner characteristics that are 
general and abstract In nature. However, characteristics that are specific 
to ESL school populations have not been specifically addressed. Neither 
Instructional approaches nor language learning theories have Incorporated 
ethnol ingulstlc, cultural, environmental, and to a certain extent cognitive 
characteristics found in ESL student populations. 
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The indications for research are that issues arising from these 
characteristics must first be well defined, and models of language learning 
and pedagogy must begin to describe the role that these characteristics 
play in language learning, acquisition, and teaching. 



Conclusions 



The following major points summarize the information on relationships of 
student characteristics to ESL instructional approaches and language 
learning theories that was revealed ip the literature review, 

o Each Instructional approach revised was originally- 
developed for a specific age group, and the 
appropriateness of Its extension to younger or older 
students is not known. 

o Differences in cognitive style are not taken into 
account in any instructional approach except very 
generally; each approach makes the implicit assumption 
that all learners will learn equally well through that 
approach. 

o Affectively-based approaches provide for student 
motivation in a general way, but do not address 
ethnol inguistic attitudes that can affect motivation. 

o Cultural, linguistic, and environmental characteristics 
of students are addressed in a a general way by 
affective approaches and by any approach that makes use 
of students 1 first language and culture to some degree, 
but only a bilingual approach which treats both 
languages and cultures equally can address such student 
characteristics fully. 

o Most second language learning theories address only one 
area of student characteristics; Krashen's Monitor 
Theory and Fillmore and Swain's Interactionist Theory 
are the only current theories addressing a variety of 
student characteristics. 
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V. APPROPRIATENESS OF ESL INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



Overview 

This chapter addresses the seventh policy question: 

7. What Instructional materials are appropriate for use 
with various ESL Instructional approaches? 

Instructional materials surveyed exemplified a variety of Instructional 
approaches. Overall, the materials were found to Incorporate various ideas 
f om current approaches as well as audlollngual concepts. Materials 
developed expressly for newer approaches are now beginning to be available 
on the market. 

However, communicatively based, Interactional, and affective approaches 
encourage student and teacher developed materials rather than commercially 
produced materials. For example, In Strategic Interaction, the students 
discuss how best ta solve a given communicative problem and the language 
necessary to accomplish the task. The teacher outlines the task and 
provides coaching on the target language. Students create their own 
conversations and manuscripts of these conversations can be used for 
reading later. With CLL, all materials are student generated In the 
Initial stages In order to make them more meaningful. 

While student generated materials fill communicative needs, they do not 
necessarily meet the academic needs of students. Teacher generated 
materials are necessary to provide samples of formal academic tasks. 
Futhermore, since these newer approaches have been described more 
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completely for the beginning levels only, teachers still must plan and 
prepare materials to meet school objectives for Intermediate and advanced 
levels. 

The expectation that teachers and students should generate their own 
materials Is seen In the proliferation of teachers*- guides. These guides 
outl Ine basic principles arid provide sample activities. Teachers are 
expected to apply these principles to developing their own materials. If 
teachers need samples of authentic language, for example, they must record 
their own or obtain real documents. The shortcoming of this approach Is 
that the teacher must spend a great deal of time In preparation and 
materials production. The advantage of using materials that take students 
through a lesson in lock-step fashion Is that both student and teacher can 
easily measure progress by the number of pages covered and structures 
reviewed. This may be one of the reasons why audlol Ingual Ism has persisted 
In current materials; audlol Ingual techniques are easy to prepare and use. 

Most writers or companies of current commercial materials did not overtly 
state either the Instructional approach or the language learning theory 
upon which the text was based. Adjectives such as "communicative 11 and 
''natural 11 were Included In many of the Instructions, but were not reflected 
In the lessons. Apparently, publishers shy away from Identifying a text 
with a certain approach for fear that the approach might not be In favor In 
the second language teaching community. Those student texts and teacher 
guides that clearly state their approach and theoretical uncerplnnlngs are 
those written or developed by the proponent of the approach or theory 
(e.g., Asher, 1982; Krashen S Terrell, 1983). These proponents believe 
strongly In their approach, and may be willing to risk a possible failure 
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In book sales. Textbook publishers, on the other hand} try to please as 
wide an audience as possible, developing the'r texts for general 
appl I cations. 

Host student materials reviewed were developed for populations other than 
the ESL student population In grades K through 12. Since these materials 
are developed mainly for adults, the subject matter Is usually not 
appropriate for younger ESL students. These materials do not take 
ethnol ingulstlc or cultural characteristics Into account. Particularly 
lacking are those texts which Introduce content to either the elementary or 
the high school ESL student. Practitioners reported using 
teacher-developed materials or texts designed for native speakers that 
require considerable adapting. This suggests that practitioners are not 
using new materials or new approaches widely because the basic needs of the 
ESL student are not met by them. Perhaps teacher-made materials and 
"eclectic" approaches come closer to fulfilling both students 1 needs and 
school objectives. Information on the characteristics and benefits of 
locally developed materials, however, Is lacking. In answer to this need, 
the National Clearinghouse for* Bilingual Education Is currently collecting 
locally developed ESL materials and plans to make descriptions and 
availability of these materials known to practitioners nationwide. 

What are good materials? Results of the Interviews found that there was 
little consensus on the type of materials used. This lack of concensus may 
be related to the failure of most materials to answer specific student 
needs. The generation of locally produced materials indicates the need for 
materials that are oriented to the ESL student. The lack of concensus on 
materials may also Indicate the confusion over the selection of approaches 
to follow. As long as the ESL student population's needs are not being 
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met, practitioners will continue to teach eclectlcally and to produce their 
own materials* * 

Conclusions 

There are four major observations concerning the relationship current 
materials to Instructional approaches: 

o Current mater I a 1 s I ncorporate some newer I deas but 
remain relatively conservative, tend I ng to retain 
audlolingual aspects and to avoid direct Identification 
with newer approaches. 

o Many current materials are not written specifically for 
the U.S. school-aged ESL population. 

o In Interviews with local school districts and BEMSCs no 
particular consensus on materials was found. In many 
cases locally produced materials were preferred over 
cocnmerlcal ly produced materials. 

o When approaches emphasize student-centered lessons, the 
need for student texts decreases while the need for 
teachers 1 guides Increases. 

Because they must appeal to a wide audience, commercially produced 
materials tend to perpetuate practices that do not coincide with current 
Instructional approaches or theories of language learning. Furthermore, 
they do not meet the needs of this country's growing ESL student 
population. Materials that do meet the needs of ESL students In the United 
States should: 

o be geared to the age of the student; 

o address ethnol Ingulstic and cultura' characteristics? 

o meet academic as well as personal needs; 

o offer content-based materials designed for different 
approaches; and 

o state clearly the Instructional approaches and language 
learning theories on which they are based. 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Overview 



This chapter summarizes the main conclusions reached In the synthesis of 
current literature on English as a second language, and analyzes policy 
Implications for the education of limited English proficient (LEP) students 
In U.S. elementary and secondary schools. The conclusions and policy 
implications are summarized In the following sections: 

o Educational Benefits of Instructional Approaches and 
Language Learning Theories 

o Organizational Issues In ESL Programs 

o Student Characteristics and Second Language Learning 

o Appropriateness of ESL Instructional Materials 

Finally, recommendations for future research directions In ESL education 
are presented* 

Educational Benefits of Instructional Approaches and Language Learning 
Theories 

The policy questions addressed In this section sought to Identify the 
educational benefits of various ESL instructional approaches currently 
found In elementary and secondary schools, and also analyzed the second 
language learning theories that support these approaches* The findings 
from the literature search and Interviews with practitioners and theorists 
are the following: 

o Benefits claimed for different approaches can be 
related to the Instructional objectives of different 
grade levels* 
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o While communicative approaches may be most suited to 
initial second language development, particularly for 
young chi 1 dren, they are not i n tended to develop 
cognitive academic language skills. 

o Cogni ti ve and content-based approaches may be most 
appropr iate for meeti ng instructional object i ves 
related to literacy skills and the development of 
academic language skills. 

o Audiolingual methodology is still quite popular, and 
can be expected to continue until newer approaches 
become easier to teach. 

o Few of the newer approaches appear to be regularly used 
in ESL classrooms. 

o Instructional approaches do not always clearly define 
the language learning theories on which they are based. 

o Current instructional approaches do not completely meet 
either student or teacher needs. 

o There is little evidence supporting either the validity 
of current language learning theories or the 
effectiveness of current instructional approaches. 



Organizational Issues in ESL Programs 



This section described three major types of organizational patterns found 
in ESL programs: ESL within bilingual programs, separate ESL-only 
programs, and ESL through immersion programs. The policy questions 
considered in the analysis of these program types concerned the interaction 
of the programs with classroom composition, the effects of these programs 
on second language learning, and the use of the native language and culture 
in different types of ESL programs. Findings from the literature review 
and interviews with practitioners are the following: 

o Demographic characteristics of school districts play an 
influential role in the selection of organizational 
pattern; distri cts wi th homogeneous LEP student 
populations can opt for either bilingual or immersion 
programs, while districts with linguistically 
heterogeneous populations may have to choose ESL-only 
programs. 
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o Native language support can Improve the effectiveness 
of ESL programs. 

o To be most effective,* ESL Instruction should be 
incorporated Into a substantial part of the total 
curriculum, rather than limited to a single class per 
day. 

o ESL teachers at all grade levels need management skills 
to provide for small group and Individualized 
instruction. 



o LEP students profit from contact wi th proficient 
Engl ish speaking peers; thl s can be accompl ished In 
two-way bilingual programs and In ESL-only programs In 
which LEP students are partially mainstreamed; it Is 
not accomplished within Immersion programs. 

o Comparison of different types of organizational 
patterns is complicated by the fact that the same name 
Is often given to programs that in fact have differing 
character i st i cs, and that programs wi th si ml 1 ar 
characteristics may bear different Identifying labels. 



Student Characteristics and Second Language Learning 



This section examined the relationship between student characteristics and 
second language theory and instruction. The policy questions addressed the 
effect of student characteristics and learning styles on the learning of 
English as a second language. The following conclusions were reached on 
the current state of knowledge about the relationship of student 
characteristics to language learning theories and approaches: 

o Few student characteristics are addressed by current 
instructional approaches. 

o The effectiveness of Instructional approaches for 
students of different ages than those for whom they 
were designed is not known. 

o Differences In cognitive style are taken Into account 
only In the most general manner by either instructional 
approaches or language learning theories. 

o Most language learning theories address only one facet 
of student characteristics. 
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Appropriateness of Instructional Materials 



Instructional materials were reviewed In order to assess their 
appropriateness for use wl th various ESL 1 nstructlonal approaches. The 
findings revealed the following points: 



o Only a few ESL materials reflect current approaches and 
language learning theories. 

o Most i nst ruct lonal materi al s i ncl ude aspects of a 
var 1 ety of approaches , and usual ly thi s potpourri i s 
not wel 1 integrated. 

o ESL instructional materials are not individualized In 
terms of specific age, cognitive style, culture, and 
ethnol inguistic background. 

o Many current materials were written for older students, 
often for students studying English in other countries. 

o Interviews with practitioners revealed little consensus 
in choice of instructional materials. 

o Materials are generally selected on the basis of their 
match wi th the ESL curr icul urn and instructional 
approach; since this can vary from one school district 
to another, books containing a combination of 
approaches are generally favored. 

o Student-centered lessons requi re expl ici t teachers 1 
guides or resource books. 

o Instructional materials reflecting cognitive and 
content-based approaches are few; more materials are 
now available which reflect communicative approaches. 

o Most of the materials surveyed do not meet students 1 
academic language needs. 
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Recommendations and Directions for Future Research 



The field of teaching English as a second language In the United States has 
developed In response to the needs of persons of other language backgrounds 
who must learn English In order to participate successfully In American 
society. The focus of ESL teaching was originally on adult students, 
perceived to be In greatest need of special Instruction, as It was assumed 
that school -aged students would pick up English through exposure in school. 

In recent years it has become apparent that in many cases mere exposure to 
English in school is not enough to develop the language ski Us needed for 
LEP students to keep up with their native English-speaking classmates. F.SL 
Instruction has now become a part of the curriculum in many U.S. schools, 
particularly those most heavily impacted by non and limited English 
speaking students. In San Francisco, for example, every elementary and 
high school in the district provides ESL instruction, either as part of a 
bilingual program or as a separate program. 

The growth of ESL in schools has lacked direction from the national level* 
Standards for teachers, methodology, and instructional materials have been 
largely dictated by previous experience with adult students learning 
English either in this country or overseas. 

Many school districts have found effective ways to meet the ESL needs of 
LEP students, but these solutions in general are not widely known. Other 
school districts new to ESL could profit from the experience of established 
ESL programs. 
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There Is a need for more Information about the current state of ESL 
Instruction In schools. The present study has reviewed recent literature 
on ESL relevant to Instructional approaches, organizational patterns, 
Instructional materials, and language learning theories relevant to 

school-aged students, but published Information does not provide a 
comprehensive picture of what Is actually happening In ESL at the school 
1 eve! . The 1 1 terature revi ew has been suppl emented by a ser I es ot 
interviews with practitioners, administrators, teacher trainers, and 
researchers, and these Interviews have provided additional information 
£bout the current state of ESL in U.S. schools. But the Information Is far 
from complete. Therefore, the following research needs are proposed: 
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1. Conduct a national descriptive study of the 
characteristics of ESL services provided In elementary 
and high schools and the educational benefits of each. 

2. Conduct a series of investigations of the relative 
effectiveness of different ESL Instructional approaches 
for different ages, ethnol I nguistlc backgrounds, 
learning styles, and other student characteristics. 

3* Develop and test ESL approaches specifically designed 
to meet mainstream Instructional objectives, such as 
cognitive and content-based approaches. 

k. Investigate the relationship between social Interactive 
language skills and academic language skills and the 
degree to which the latter is dependent on the former 
at different ages. 

5* Develop and test instructional materials supporting 
newer ESL approaches, and reflecting second language 
learning theoretical principles. 

6. Compare the effectiveness of different models of ESL 
program organization In terms of student achievement in 
the mainstream curriculum. 

7. Develop a comprehensive model of second 1 anguage 
acquisition and learning that addresses different 
learner characteristics, cognitive processes, affective 
and motivational factors, and the language learning 
context (social and/or academic); and test the model 
empirically with LEP students of different ages and 
from different ethnol Ingulstic backgrounds. 
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8. Investigate the effect of cognitive, social, 
linguistic, developmental, and affective factors on 
second language learning and achievement of limited 
English proficient school-aged students. 

Additional research is also needed in areas not addressed by this study, 
such as the training and certification of ESL teachers, the identification 
of mainstream academic language skills, articulation of ESL programs with 
the mainstream curriculum, relationship of English proficiency tests and 
ESL program exit criteria to the language demands of the mainstream 
classroom, and instructional approaches to meet the needs of older students 
entering school after significant interruptions of schooling in their 
native countries. 
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